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Written fur the Youth's Companion. 
FOR A LITTLE GIRL JUST BEGINNING TO TALK. 


I love the little birds that sing, 

With crested heads and spotted wing, 
And little eyes that blink so bright, 
» And little feet that cling so tight; 
I love them all, and do not fear 

That they will hurt me, mother dear! 
You’ll put my little apron on, 

And let me have a nice new crumb; 
Ill hold it fast—it shall not drop, 

And give it ther;—and then they’ll hop, 
And be so glad that Lassa’s there, 

With breakfast good for them to share! 
But who, my mother, when the snow 

Has covered every leaf and bough; 
Who takes the care of all these things, 

The pretty birds with golden wings, 
And little Lassa, when she’s said 

Her evening prayer, and gone to bed? 
Who watches o’er me when I sleep, 

And when the moonbeams softly peep, 
And kind papa has said, ‘‘ Good night, 

My little girl with eyes so bright,” 
And shut the door, and gone down stairs, 

And left me to repeat my prayers? 
Is it my Father kind above, 

Whom you have told me I must love? 
O yes, it is!—and every day 

I'll give my little heart away, 
To him who all my wants supplies, 

And all that’s needful ne’er denies. 








RELIGION. 











Written Sor the Youth's Companion. 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS LITTLE GIRL. 


Very little girls who read the Youth’s Compan- 
ion often say ‘‘Is there a pretty story for us this 
week?’? and when they have read it they like to 
run to their mother and ask, ‘‘ Mother, is this a 
true story?” Now I am going totry to write a 
story just to please such little girls; and it shall be 
a true story too, about a little girl who likes to run 
about, and jump, and play, as well as any one of 
them. ; 

She is a conscientious child, Many little eyes 
will open quite wide when they come to this word, 
Isuppose, and many_ litttle lips will murmur, 
‘¢ Con-sci-en-tious; what a hard word, I don’t 
know what it means.” We will try to tell them. 
Conscientious means, careful to do right; and 
afraid of doing wrong; Julia was always careful to 
do right, and afraid of doing wrong. During re- 
cess one day at school, the children found a fine 
log of birch in the yard of a gentleman who lived 
near the school-house, and twenty little hands 
quickly were at work stripping it of its fragrant 
covering, Julia the busiest and happiest among 
them, for dearly did she love birch-bark. But she 
had hardly reached the school-room when she 
burst into tears, and when the teacher inquired in- 
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Wilton, J am afraid it was not right to take this 
birch; I'am afraid it was stealing.”” And she 
could got be quieted until Miss Wilton gave her 
leave  rctars itto the yard from whence she 
took it; and she came back to fer place with all 
her tears wiped away, and her sweet face looking 
still sweeter, because she felt that she had now 
done right. 

Julia was an obedient child; @nd she was just as 
careful to obey her mother whe, away from her, 
as when with her. 
to visit a little girl she loved very much; and 
with her doll in her arms she ran dancing and 
jumping along, her little heart as happy as it 
could well be; but when she got to the house 
where Jane lived the little girl’ was not at home; 
she had gone to see Julia’s grand-mother. ‘‘ You 
may go too, my love,” said Jane’s mother, ‘‘ and 
when you have played there awhile you can come 
home together.” 

‘* No,” said Julia sorrowfully, ‘‘ I cannot go to 
my grand-mother’s.” 

‘“ Why?” asked the lady in surprise, for she 
knew the child liked to go there. 
‘* Because,” replied the child with the most 
touching frankness and simplicity, ‘‘I was 
naughty the last time I was there, and my mother 
says 1 must not go again for a whole fortnight.” 
I need not say how much the lady was pleased 
with this instance of obedience and self-denial in 
the little girl. 

Miss Wilton once made a rule that if a little 
girl whispered in school-hours she must stay in 
during recess. Julia told her mother with her 
usual frankness, several times that she had not 
been permitted to go out to play because she had 
whispered in school. But said her mother to her 
at last, ‘‘ Why do you whisper so much, my dear? 
why do you not try to be a good girl, so that you 
may go out?” 

‘**] do try, mother,” she answered, with tears in 
hes eyes, ‘‘ but the little girls whisper to me, and I 
cannot help answering.” And while these little 
girls very often forgot or neglected to confess they 
had broken the rule, and ran off to play with the 
rest, Julia honestly acknowledged her fault, and 
patiently submitted to the punishment. 

One evening, soon after this, and just after she 
got home from school, a sudden thought seemed to 
strike her, and she dropped her play-things and 
came to her mother, and looking up in her face 
with a very sad expression she said, ‘‘ Mother, I 
have done wrong to day, for I whispered and for- 
got it, and when Miss Wilton asked me ‘I said, 
**no ma’am,”’ and went out to play. I did not 
mean to tell a lie, I did not mean to be 
naughty, for I forgot all about it. What shall | 
do mother?” she added, with great earnestness, 

Her mother told her she must go to Miss Wilton 
in the morning and tell her the truth, and stay in 
the school-room during the morning recess. This 
suggestion seemed to relieve her tender conscience, 
and she returned with a brightened face to her 
amusements. 

Stockbridge. 

NARRATIVE. 


THE DYING SHEEP, 

‘‘There is a sheep lying upon the ground,” 
said little John to his Aunt, ‘‘I wonder if it is 
asleep.” : 
‘*No,” replied his Aunt, ‘it belongs to the 
flock which you see proceeding along the road. 
Either from fatigue, or some hurt, the poor crea- 














plot of grass by the wayfdé, where it lies distres- 
sed and panting fur breath.” : 

** What will become of it, Aunt? shall we take 
it home, and feed it, and try if it will get well 
again?” 

Before his Aunt could answer him, John saw an- 
other flock of sheep coming down the road; and 
the man who followed them went up to the poor 
animal on the grass, and struck it with his whip. 
The sheep got up and endeavored to run away, 


She had” permissioff ore day }and succeeded in getting under some shrubs that 


grew at alittle distance. The man then called His 
dog, which followed the sheep, and drove it from 
its shelter, and pursued it, barking and even biting 
as the poor creature resisted. Presently the 
sheep fell down, and was dragged along by the 
man for some paces; but as neither threats nor 
blows would compel it to rise, the man was obli- 
ged to leave it there, and calling off his dog, they 
drove on their flock. 

‘** There, Aunt,” said John reproachfully, ‘ if 
we had taken the poor sheep, it would not have 
been treated so cruelly.” 

‘* We had no right toremove it, my dear. The 
man who last came up, no doubt intended to restore 
it to the other, whom you may see waiting on the 
top ofthe hill. I think the sheep is dead: we will 
go and look at it.” 

They did so; and found the animal alive, but 
unable to move. It lay upon its side, its neck 
stretched out, its mouth open, and the film gather- 
ing on itseyes. Little John lifted its head, which 
immediately fell again. ‘‘Leave it alone, my 
dear,” said his Aunt, ‘‘ its sufferings will soon be 
at an end.” 

While they stood looking at the dying creature, 
a man approached on horseback, and went up to 
the sheep, which he struck with a small whip; 
but the poor animal could only utter a very faint 
cry. ‘‘ What did you do that for?” said John 
reproachfully. ‘‘ I’ve bought the carcass, young 
master,”’ replied the man, ‘‘ and I supppose I may 
do what I like with it.” 

He then proceeded to drag it by the legs, and 
calling to a boy who was passing, they lifte « 
sheep, now in the agonies of death, and flung it 
rudely across the horse’s back; after which the 
man mounted his horse and trotted away. 

John and his Aunt had walked to some distance 
before either of them spoke: at length John said, 
‘* Tam determined on one thing at any rate; I will 
never be cruel.” 

‘*T hope you never will be so, my dear child,” 
answered his Aunt; ‘‘ but remember that you can- 
not keep this or any other good resolution, unless 
God give you His grace, which you must ask in 
constant prayer.” 

‘* | know that, Aunt; but I don’t think I could be 
cruel if I tried. What pleasure can there be in 
giving pain to others? It is not only wicked, but 
mean and cowardly. O what bad hearts those 
two men must have who tortured the poor sheep in 
such a way!” 

‘* Bad hearts indeed we all have, John; and out 
of the evil treasures of our hearts, we bring forth 
evil things, and them only, until God, by his 
mighty power, changes them; and renews our 
wicked natures after the likeness of our meek 
and compassionate Saviour.” 

‘* But do you think that it was-to the cruelty of 
those two men that the sheep owed its sufferings?” 

**To be sure, Aunt, was it not?” 

‘*J hardly think so; few people are so harden- 
ed, I hope, as to be cruel merely for the sake of 
putting others to pain: such a character is horri- 
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erally detested; but there is another and more 
common vice, which is exceedingly hateful in the 
sight of God, and which leads to most of the cruel 
actions that we witness.” 

** What is it, Aunt?” 

** Covetousness. Men love money, and those 
things that money will buy; and to this they too 
often sacrifice all feelings of generosity, compas- 
sion, and justice. The owner of a poor sheep 
may have no wish to see the animal suffer pain; 
but he is resolved not to lose any part of its value, 
and therefore, whatever may be the fatigue, sick- 
ness, and agony that it endures on the road, it 
must be made to reach the cattle market in time 
to be bought for the slaughter. If a drover is 
employed to drive the floek, he knows his master 
will make no allowance on the score of humanity, 
should they arrive there too late; and therefore 
employs every means, no matter how cruel, to urge 
the weary animals along the road, and to prevent 
the loss of any amongst them. By long custom 
the heart and feelings get so hardened, that it is 
scarcely to be believed what horrible cruelties are 
practised on the creatures that God has given us 
permission to slay for food, but which he never 
authorized us totorment inany way. Indeed, the 
Scripture describes cruelty as being contrary to 
all that God approves; and covetousness is called 
idolatry, because it steals the heart from God, and 
leads us to break His laws, and to despise His 
love.” 

** But the man who took away the sheep, Aunt, 
was he not cruel?” 

‘Certainly. He might either have allowed it a 
few minutes to expire, or have put an end to its 
sufferings before he flung it across the horse: but 
that man’s heart was too probably also set on his 
gains, and he had no time nor pity to spare for a 
poor sheep. He did not know, or would not con- 
sider that God takes thought for the meanest 
creature in existence; and that to Him he must 
surely render an account of the use which he made 
of the power lent to him over the'brute creation. 
We must not be too hasty in judging our fellow-sin- 
ners: but when we see an instance of wanton cru- 
elty, we may naturally doubt whether the love of 
Ged is shed abroad in that person’s heart, by the 
Holy Ghost, and we ought to pray for him, as for 
one in danger of receiving judgment without mer- 
cy, since he shows no mercy.” 

‘‘Then, Aunt, if I would never be cruel, I must 
pray to be kept from covetousness.”’ 

You must, my dear boy; and you must also 
pray and strive against every species of self-in- 
dulgence. Gluttony is another hateful root of 
cruelty. To pamper our appetites we torture 
God’s creatures in a frightful manner. You little 
think, and I will not shock your feelings by telling 
you, what agonies are inflicted on the harmless 
beasts, birds, and fishes, in order that men may 
indulge their appetites. “Well may the whole cre- 
ation be said to groan and travail in pain together: 
well may they be represented as longing for the 
time which we are taught to pray for,—the coming 
of God’s kingdom,—the filling of the earth with 
His knowledge and glory,—the blessed days when 
none shall hurt nor destroy! Self-denial is an im- 
portant part of the Christian character: he who in- 
dulges himself, fulfilling the desires of the flesh 
and of the mind, must needs be cruel to others. 
Expending on himself what he possesses, how can 
he have to give to him that needeth? he must be 
cruel to the poor; and not only so, but he must be 
cruel to the souls of those who are perishing in 
heathen darkness, and who need the help of our 
money, as well as our prayers and efforts to place 
the Gospel within theirreach. When on the Sab- 
bath day, I see persons using their carriages and 
horses without necessity, I ask, are they not cruel 
to their servants, who are thus burdened with un- 
necessary work, and perhaps kept from the worship 
of God by such means? to say nothing of the 
cattle for whom God has appointed it a day of 
rest, no less than for men. When I witness a 
love of fine clothes and splendid furniture, I again 
fear that the claims of humanity are little regard- 








ed; and that much wrong is also done to those 
whose means are less abundant, by giving 
them an example of extravagance. We are told 
that it is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven: and even what I have 
now been saying may show you, my child, how 
difficult it is to be rich without being covetous: 
how impossible to desire and to love riches, with- 
out being cruel. Do you not perceive that your 
resolutions must all be vain on this point, unless it 
pleases God to create in you aclean heart, and 
to renew a right spirit within you, that you may 
seek first His kingdom and righteousness, and re- 
ceive from above the heavenly wisdom that will 
preserve you from the the snares of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil?” 

** Yes, Aunt, Ido; and I will remember what 
you have said, when I see a poor sheep, or any 
creature cruelly treated. I did not think it was 
so difficult to avoid being cruel, when one does 
not love cruelty.” 

*‘Tam glad the poor sheep has given you a 
lesson, John: but we may gather farther instruc- 
tion from what we saw to-day. Do you not re- 
member who is called the Good Shepherd?” 

**Oh, yes! itis the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

‘True; He does not drive his sheep to a 
slaughter-house, but to fresh pastures of peace 
and safety. Hedoes not torment and forsake 
his charge, but gathers them in his arms, and 
carrics them in his bosom. He does not sell 
them to anothor master, but giveth his own 
life for them that they may be forever his. 
Yet, alas! how often do we see those whom his 
tender voice continually invites to follow him, pre- 
fetring the thorny ways of this evil world, and 
going on in sin; until, wounded unto death, their 
souls become the prey of a cruel enemy, and their 
dying eyes are vainly turned to the footsteps of 
the flock who are following their Shepherd to 
eternal rest and glory. That isan awful expres- 
sion in the Psalm, ‘ They lie in hell like sheep.’ 
Like the cruel rich man, they being in torments, 
may lift up their eyes and see the despised people 
of God in all the blessedness of heaven, while the 
great gulf, fixed between, renders it impossible 
that they should ever approach that happy place, 
or escape from the anguish of devouring flames, 
and everlasting burnings. Oh! my child, think 
that in every step, every moment of your life, you 
are either following the Good Shepherd, or wan- 
dering away from Him; think what will be the end 
of these things. You may be as suddenly cut off 
as the poor sheep that we saw to-day: and who 
shall rescue you from the power of Satan, if you 
have hardened your heart, and resisted the Lord 
Jesus Christ, till he was provoked to leave you to 
yourself?” 

1f Jesus be my Shepherd here, 
And guard me on the way; 

If Him alone I love and fear, 
And only Him obey, 

How peacefully my steps shall go, 

While journeying on my path below. 

If Jesus be my Shepherd still, 
When the fast hour shall come, 

The stroke that doth my body kill 
Will bear my spirit home. 

Death cannot make my soul afraid, 

If Jesus light me through the shade. 

And when delivered from the tomb, 
By Jesus led, I go 

To where His own rich pastures bloom, 
And living waters flow. 

Oh! how I shall delight to see 

The Shepherd King who died for me! 

No prowling wolfcan enter there, 
Where his redeemed dwell, 

To sin, and death, and pain, and care, 
I shall have bid farewell; 

And through eternity abide, 

Rejoicing by my Shepherd’s side.—Selected. 








ILu-nature.—You will never light upon an ill-na- 
tured man, who was not also an ill-natured child; and 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
H. G. 0, HOWARD. 

Died at South Boston, Oct. 18th, Mr. H. G. 
Otis Howard, in the 22d year of his age. There 
are incidents in the life and death of this young 
man, of sufficient interest to deserve a passing no- 
tice. More than nine years ago, in his school boy 
days, he received a severe wound in the thigh 
from a penknife, which resulted in months of pain 
and agony, till he finally lost his foot entirely. 
During this trying time, his sufferings acting upon 
a temper naturally excitable, rendered him very 
unhappy; and he manifested towards his parents 
and watchers any thing but the meekness of a 
Christian spirit. It is believed that the prayers 
and exhortations of a pious mother and other 
Christian friends were blesselll of God as the 
means of his conversion. The change manifested 
in his feelings and appearance was distinctly 
marked, and such asto give evidence to those who 
saw him that at the early age of 14, he had chosen 
Christ for his portion. About two years after, 
this afflicted young man on crutches, came forward 
with many others and publicly united with the 
church under the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. Fair- 
child. As soon and often as his health would al- 
low, would he be found in the Sabbath School, to 
which he manifested a strong attachment till his 
death. He became anxious to relieve his parents 
from farther burthen for his support, and adopted 
various plans for earning his livelihood, which 
tailed on account of his health; his wounded limb 
having never fully been healed. The meekness of 
his disposition was fully tried and manifested in 
various disappointments; and the gratitude shown 
at every token of friendly Christian advice or en- 
couragement, evinced a spirit trained in the school 
of Christ. ‘With the hope of ultimately healing 
entirely his wounded limb, he became anxious 
during the past summer to submit to further 
amputation. His friends were fearful of a fatal 
result, but he was so calm and decided in his 
wishes, that it was determined to try. On Sabbath, 
Oct. 6th, he visited for the last time his beloved 
Sabbath School, and showed as he had often done 
before, that he had made the word of God his 
study, and had ‘‘ spiritually discerned” the things 
of the Spirit of God. He spoke with calmness of 
the expected operation, and of his hope that if it 
were God’s will, he might again come tothe same 
place with firmer health. On the succeeding 
Wednesday, having calmly assisted in the prepa- 
rations, bis limb was amputated by a kind and 
skilful physician, with a prospect of a happy re- 
sult. But on Friday morning, Oct. 18th, in conse- 
quence it is supposed of a cough during the night, 
which forced the ligatures from his limb, violent 
bleeding commenced, which soon drained the vital 
current, and he suddenly sunk in death. He left 
behind a good example of patience and submission 
under long continued suffering and disappointment, 
and a pleasing hope to his friends that to him death 
was indeed ‘‘ great gain.” At the close of divine 
service on the succeeding Sabbath, he was follow- 
ed to the grave by many friends, especially by the 
members of the Sabbath School of which he had 
been so long a member. Wearisome days and 
nights were appointed him here on earth, but it is 


believed his spirit is now safe and happy in 
heaven. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORIES TO ELIZABETH.-«<-No. 1. 
DON’T ROB THE BIRD’S NEST. 

‘* Father,” said little Elizabeth C. one day, ‘‘I 
wish you would tell me more stories, as you once 
did, a long time ago, when we got up so early in 
the morning.” . 

Mr. C. Yes; my child, I will when I find it 
convenient, and if you will bring here your little 











gave several testimonies of his being so, to discern- 
ing persons long before the use of his reason. 


scrap-table, we will see what there is on it that we 
can talk about. 
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The little girl ran and brought her table without 
delay. It was a pretty little article. Her father 
had made it for her, and her mother and cousins 
had covered it with pictures, and in the drawer 
they had pasted many interesting hymns, for her 
to learn. 

Elizabeth. Here it is, father, and now I should 
like to know all about the pictures on it. 

Mr. C. 1 will tell you about a part, at a time. 
You see that one, a little boy with a nest of young 
birds in his hand. 

E. O yes, how pretty they look. 

Mr. C. They do indeed look very pretty, but 
the boy is very cruel and is very naughty. He 
has taken the nest from that tree and is running 
off with it, and you see how the old bird flies after 
him, and wishes to get them back. 

E. He is avery bad boy; how I pity the poor 
I remember, father, how you helped me 
up once to see the young robins in their nest; and 
how you gave me some crumbs of bread to drop 
in their mouths when they opened them. They 
were dear little things, and I think it was much 
prettier to feed them than to take them away. 

Mr. C. So it was, my daughter, and you are 
much happier in remembering it, than the cruel 
boy who stole the nest. 

E. Yes, father, and if ever I see cruel boys 
robbing birds’ nests, I will tell them how wrong it 
is. Do you think that the boy’s father ever told 
him that it was very naughty to disturb the little 
birds? 

Mr. C. Perhaps not; parents do not commonly 
tell their children how cruel itis. But do you 
know what became of the young robins which you 
fed in their nest? 

E. No, father, I do not. 

Mr. C. They remained in their nest till they 
were large enough to fly, and as I passed near one 
day, I saw them following the old bird about from 
place to place. When the spring comes, it will 
be very pleasant to hear the birds singing in the 
lots and see them hopping from tree to tree; and 
perhaps the little robins which you fed will come 
and sing with them. 

E. But will they let me feed them again? 

Mr. C. No, my child. They will fly away 
when you gonear. They will be full grown, and 
will build nests and will hatch young themselves. 

E. If they do, I will feed their little ones. 

Mr. C. That will be much better than to injure 
the harmless little things. Those boys are very 
naughty, who take pleasure in robbing nests of 
young birds, or of eggs; and such boys are very 
apt to do other things that are bad. Birds not 
only give life and pleasantness to the woods and 
fields, but many are very useful in destroying the 
worms and bugs which injure grain and fruit. 
You remember how you sometimes find worms in 
your apples and chesnuts, and how troublesome 
flies are inthe summer; and you recollect, too, 
how a large horn bug stuck its horns in little Mary 
Smith’s finger, and hurt her so as to make her cry 
very loud. 

E. O yes, father, and I remember too how 
frightened I used to be when worms got on me. 

Mr. C. Well, the birds catch and eat them and 
give them to their young, so that there will not be 
so many left to trouble us. It is true the birds 
sometimes get the cherries and currants, but then 
we might be willing they should have a few when 
they do so much good. Frequently too, people 
shoot the innocent little birds, merely for the cruel 
pleasure of killing them; and in some places birds 
are becoming scarce, because men and boys 
shoot so many. For my own part I should be 
willing that they should have a part of the cher- 
ries and other fruit, to compensate for the songs 
which they sing, and for the benefit which they do 
us in destroying so many of the troublesome insects. 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO USED TO BUILD AIR 

CASTLES. 

Perhaps you do not know what an air-castle is. 
A castle is a place with a high wall made of stone 
or brick, and so strong that robbers and soldiers 
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cannot break it down, and get in. It is generally 
placed on a high hill, so that it is hard to get up 
to it. Sometimes it is built on a rock. The cas- 
tle at Gibralter is dug out of a great rock, which 
hangs over into the sea. It cost a great many 
men a long time to build it, and people think that 
an army could never get into it, if they should 
fight an hundred years. Now such strong castles 
must stand onsomething. If you should build one 
on a heap of sand, it would tumble down, when 
the rain washed the sand away. Then who would 
think of building one up in the air? Birds can 
stay in the air without falling, because their wings 
hold them up. Clouds stay in the air without fall- 
ing, because they are lighter than the air is. But 
nothing could keep up great castles, made of large 
heavy stones, and great timbers. It would be 
very foolish to try to build one in the air; and when 
people think about foolish things, we say they are 
building castles in the air. 

Little Jessy was a black girl. Her father and 
mother were very poor. They had several other 
children, and could not earn enough for them all 
to eat. So they told the minister of their place, 
they wished he would take Jessy to work for him. 
After she had been there a few days, she began to 
think about her father, and mother, and brothers, 
and sisters. She thought how the great old fire- 
place looked, with the broken tea-kettle on the 
crane, and the rum-jug, which her father used to 
keep on the shelf, over the mantle. She thought 
about the little room in the garret where she used 
to sleep, and she wished she was back again. She 
used to cry because she could not play with her 
brothers and sisters. She made the minister a 
great deal of trouble, and he thought a great many 
times of sending her home. But she staid, and 
grew up to be a woman. She knew how to do all 
kinds of work, and earned as much mony as any 
one of her age, who did house-work. When she 
was not at work, she would read books, and I am 
sorry to tell you what kind of books they were. 
If she had studied hymns, or verses in the Bible to 
recite, it would have helped her to remember bet- 
ter. Studying arithmetic would have taught her 
to give good reasons; but the books she read were 
full of foolish stories, which did not do her any 
good. They were called novels. 

.Novels are story books. Some of them are 
written about wars. They tell who the generals 
were, and what they did and said, and they gener- 
ally describe a great many bad actions. They are 
not true; but the writer makes them up to interest 
people, so that they may sell. Bulwer, and 
Cooper, and other men, have written a large num- 
Jessy had read all she could 
get. She borrowed them of the bookseller, and 
paid him, out of her earnings, three cents a week 
for reading a book of small size, and six cents 
when it was a large one. If he had kept good 
books to lend to people, he might have done a 
great deal of good with them. He did do some 
good, as it was, for it helped them to learn to read 
better. But all which Jessy learned from them 
was to think «f such stories, and make up others 
herself. While she was about her work, sweep- 
ing floors, washing dishes, or setting the table, she 
would think over what she should do if she was a 
queen. She supposed herself in Africa, or Mada- 
gascar, where she governed thousands of people. 
She supposed that a great army was under her 
control. She had read that queens did so. She 
thought those that had such power were very hap- 
py. But they are not so happy as plain, simple 
people. They have so much care, and so much 
trouble, that it is impossible for them to be happy. 
Peor people, who have little to do with public 
affairs, and have only to get a living for themselves 
and their families, if they are honest, are gener- 
ally happy. But she supposed that she was not as 
happy as she might be, although she had a plenty 
to eat and drink, and to wear, and enough to do, 
The people, too, with whom she lived were very 
kind, and did all they could to make her situation 
pleasant. When she was sick, they had some one 
else to do their work, and they called for a physi- 








Cian, and gave her the best medicines, and the 
best of attention. She had nothing to complain of, 
and she did not complain only when she had been 
reading novels. I should think she had such turns 
of being unhappy at least once a week, and then 
she did not work well, and those who employed 
her wished to send her home. They only kept 
her, at such times, hoping she would do better. 
At one time, she thought it would be better fur 
her to go and live in some other family, and she 
said so, when she was told to do any thing she did 
not wish todo. She was often saucy, that is, she 
spoke cross words. It is a bad habit for children 
or grown people to speak so, as it almost always 
makes people who hear them angry. The minis- 
ter with whdm she lived was very kind, and good. 
If he had not been, I think he would have turned 
her out of doors long before. In the morning, she 
would wish it was evening, and spend her time 
thinking what a fine walk she would have by moon- 
light. ‘There was a large meadow near the house, 
covered with beautiful flowers. It was very much 
out of the way of the public road. There were a 
few large trees at the lower end. The fence was 
almost hid with the bushes; it was the most retir- 
ed place in town. I think I should have liked to 
walk there myself, if I had had time. It would 
have been a fine place for you to play in. I do 
not wonder she thought it a pleasant place. I do 
not wonder that she liked to go there; but it was 
strange that she should think about it all the time 
when she was at work. Once, while she was 
thinking how beautiful a place it was, as she hap- 
pened to be washing dishes, she let them fall upon 
the floor, and a large number were broken. If 
she had broken them because she could not help 
it, she would not have been to blame; but when 
she was thinking about something else, she ought 
to have been thinking of her work. It was care- 
lessness to be thinking of something else. Care- 
lessness is a bad fault in any body, but worst of 
all in those who are at work for others. It leads 
them to neglect it, and perhaps spoil it. Ifyou 
are doing any thing for somebody else, you ought 
to think of what you are about. It is very wron 
not to do so. Indeed, it is wrong to think foolish- 
ly at any time. We ought to think how we can 
become better and dogood. When Jessy became 
an old woman she thought and talked of nothing 
but strange stories. And they called her “the old 
air-castle builder.” It almost ruined her while 
she was young, and you can judge what it made 
her when she was old. Nobody liked to hear her 
talk. 

Imagination, is thinking of things which we do 
not see. It was Jessy’s imagination, which 
thought so foolishly. Now do you not often imag- 
ine things? When you are at school, you imagine 
how it looks at home. And then, when you get 
home, you imagine how it looks at school. You 
often imagine that something would make you 
happier than you are. But if you get it, you find 
that you are no happier than you were before. It 
is so with almost every body. Do you suppose, 
then, that it is wrong to imagine things? No; it 
is no more wrong to imagine, than to think in any 
other way, if you only think what is right. When 
you read how Christ went up on to the mountain, 
and what he said when he taught his disciples how 
to pray, it is not wrong to imagine how he looked, 
and to wish you had been there with him. When 
you read how the prophet went along through the 
street, while the children cried out, ‘‘ Go up, bald 
head,”’ it is not wrong to imagine how the béars 
came out and ate them up, and to be glad that you 
were not there with them. You cannot help 
imagining things when you hear of them, or read 
about them. But if you imagine foolish things, or 
build ‘‘ air castles,” as people call it, you will do 
wrong.— Stories to Teach me to Think, 








jRemarxs.—They that will not hear Christ say 
© Come unto me,” in a day of grace, shall hear him 
say ‘ Depart from me,” in a day of judgment. 


They that are the least serious, have the greatest 
reason to be so. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
PRISONERS CONVERTED. 

A gentleman in Philadelphia lately received a 
letter written in an obscure hand, the name of the 
writer of which he did not at first remember. It 
stated that a number of years ago, when the writer 
was but 17 years old, he was an inmate of a prison, 
where the gentleman had attended as a teacher in 
the Sabbath School. The religious instruction 
which he received from him on that occasion, 
though he did not make it known at the time, was 
the means of his repentance and reformation. 
When he left the prison, he went into a distant 
part of the country, pursued the business of a far- 
mer and cooper; married a worthy woman; has 
since had eight children—four of whom have be- 
come pious, and with their parents are now mem- 
bers of a Baptist church, He expressed much 
gratitude to the gentleman for the good advice and 
instruction which he gave him, and told him it 
was the means, with the Divine blessing, of his 
present happiness, and of the hopes he entertain- 
ed for himself and family, of their welfare in a fu- 
ture world. 

The same gentleman was not long since met by 
aman in the street in Philadelphia, who called 
him by name, and asked him if he did not recol- 
lect teaching a class in a Sabbath School in pris- 
on several years before, in which was a young 
man, for whom he was the means of obtaining a 
pardon from the Governor? On being answered 
that the cireumstance was not forgotten; and the 
inquiry being made how he got along now, ‘‘O,” 
said he, ‘‘ you was the means of obtaining for me 
not only the pardon of the Governor; but I hope 
my God, for the sake of the blessed Redeemer, 
has forgiven me also.” ‘‘ Drink was the cause of 
your trouble before—do you drink now?” ‘* Not 
a drop—not a drop,” said he; ‘‘ temperance and 
industry, with the blessing of God, have made me 
a happy man—and I have only to say, that I am 
sincerely grateful to you for your instruction, and 
hope you will never be discouraged, if you do not 
immediately see the fruit of your labors.” 

That man, when intoxicated, was met by a horse 
thief, and persuaded to ride the horse, when the 
owner was in pursuit of him. He was taken, 
. tried, and convicted as the thief. These facts, 

with his good conduct in prison, being made known 
to the Governor, procured his pardon; and his 
appearance when the gentleman met him, was 
that of a virtuous man. What an encouragement 
these facts present to the Sabbath School Teach- 
er, even under the most discouraging circumstan- 
ces, The above facts were communicated to 
the writer by the gentleman alluded to. N. W. 

















EDITORIAL. 
KEEPING THE SABBATH—No. 4. 
HARRIET’S SABBATH. 

‘*T am sure that I keep the Sabbath,” said Harriet 
to herself, as she looked down into the street be- 
neath her window, where.several boys were sliding 
upon the ice. “There are these wicked boys now, 
playing as if it were a week day.. Agnes,” she 
continued, addressing an older sister, “don’t you 

think that I have kept this Sabbath holy ?” 

Agnes laid aside the books which had been open 
before her, and drew the little girl into her lap, as 
she said: 

‘“‘ First tell me how you have spent the day, my 
dear.” 

** Well, when I first woke this morning I said my 
prayers and dressed, and then it was time for break- 
fast. After that I studied my Sabbath School lesson 
until it was time to go, and our Sarah came into the 
dining room while I was there, and she said she 
never saw any little girl so careful to keep Sunday 
holy. She said that at Mrs. Jay’s, where she used 
to live, the children were romping and playing about 
all day and never thought of reading the Bible.” 





** But,” said Agnes, “ perhaps those children have 
never been taught to do any better. But you have 
parents who try themselves to do right, and who 
teach you that the Sabbath is God’s own day, and 
should therefore be spent in his service. If you wish- 
ed to play they would not allow you to do so.” 
Harriet felt quite sorry to hear this. She had been 
proud all day in the thought that she was better than 
Mrs. Jay’s children, but the remarks of her sister 
seemed to place things in a new light. 

“Tam sure, Agnes, I should not play if they ‘did 
allow it. But I will tell you the rest. From Sab- 
bath School I went to church, and when I came home 
I read in the Bible until it was time to go again in 
the afternoon, except the few minutes for dinner. 
Then you know that since meeting this afternoon, I 
have been finding verses about angels—that is our 
Bible lesson for to-morrow, and I was determined to 
get more than any of the other girls. I have bit my 
tongue ever so many times when it was going to say 
something funny, and when George asked me how 
far it was to Wshington, I told him I had rather 
talk of it some other day. And I feel véry happy 
because I know that I have tried to be good.” 

“Yes,” said Agnes, “ you have tried, and I am 
glad that you have told me all about it. But does 


God look upon the outward conduct or upon the 
heart?” 


“Upon the heart, certainly,” answered Harriet. 

‘¢ And can you tell me if He has been in all your 
thoughts to day?” asked Agnes gently. 

Harriet’s countenance suddenly fell. 

‘* No,” said she, “I have thought of a great many 
things to day, and I know that they were not serious 
onés. Now I will tell you truly, Agnes, why I like 
to go to church—but don’t look at me, it seems as if 
your eyes could see into my heart. I like to think of 
all manner of things which might happen. Some- 
times I do not hear a word the minister is saying. 
I get to thinking about beautiful things which I should 
like to have, and you can’t think how delightful it is.” 

‘Yes I can,” said Agnes, ‘‘ because I sometimes 
do so myself.” 

‘© You!” cried Harriet starting up with surprise. 
‘* Well, I declare I can scarcely believe it!” 


**T don’t mean that I do so on Sunday,” said 
Agnes. 


**Oh, don’t you? Well, is it very wrong?” 

‘*[ don’t think it weli to indulge in it at any time, 
but it becomes decidedly sinful on the Sabbath.” 

**T am sorry for it,” said Harriet. ‘ What shall I 








do then? If 1 don’t think of such things I shall have 
my head full of some other nonsense.” 

** You should listen to the sermon.” 

“Oh dear! It is as full of long, hard words ascan 
be! I can’t understand preaching.” 

‘< If you try to understand and listen attentively to 
every word, you will find that you will soon be able 
to comprehend almost all.” 

Harriet shook her head doubtfully. There was a 
silence of several minutes. At last Harriet said, 

ce Agnes a 

“© Well, my dear.” 

*‘{ think I have broken every Sabbath of my life, 
just with sinful thoughts.” 

‘J am afraid that we might all say so,” said Agnes, 
seriously. ‘‘I know that the more anxious I am to 
do, and to feel as I ought, the more evil thoughts seem 
to spring up in my heart. But papa says, that this is 
because our very watchfulness makes us see what 
had before escaped our notice.” 

‘¢ Is there no way then,” said Harriet mournfully, 
‘**to keep God’s day perfectly holy?” 

‘We cannot do it in our own strength certainly, 
but we can tell our Heavenly Father how weak and 
sinful we are, and entreat his help when we find our 
hearts leading us astray. He, who commanded us to 
remember the day to, keep it holy, has also taught us 
how to pray.” E. 


SABBATH SCHOOL THANKSGIVING. 

The Mason-street Sabbath School, Boston, accor- 
ding to its annual custom, and agreeably to a vote of 
the Scholars, assembled in the school-house on the 
last Thanksgiving day, and passed very pleasantly 
the hour preceding Public Service. ‘The exercises 
were—Singing—Recitation of Scripture—Prayer— 
and the Goodness of God exhibited, by the enumera- 
tion of facts, which were alternately recited. After 
this, in answer to the question, What are Blessings? 
the Acting Superintendent alluded, in a very striking 
manner to the feet, the hands, the eyes, the ears, the 
the tongue, the conscience, the Bible, the Sabbath, 
the Saviour, &c. as common blessings, which we are 
too apt to forget, but the loss of either of which would 
be a calamity to be deplored by any individual pre- 
sent. The recitation of ‘‘ Hafed’s Dream” of a 
Chance World, or a World governed by Chance, 
excited a good deal of interest, and was well calcu- 
lated to impress upon the mind the blessing of an 
overruling Providence. ‘The following paragraph 
was printed on the Order ot ixercises:— 
Origin of Thanksgiving Day in New-England. 

The pious colonists, surrounded by difficulties and 
hardships in this wilderness country, sought relief 
from Heaven by laying their wants and distresses be- 
fore the Lord on frequent set days of fasting and 
prayer. On one occasion, at a meeting when it was 
contemplated to have another of these days, a farmer 
of plain sense arose, and remarked, that in his opin- 
ion, their inconvenience. and sufferings had not been 
so great as they might have expected; and that, fur- 
thermore, they were diminishing every day; that the 
earth began to reward their toil, and to furnish liber- 
ally for their subsistence; that the seas and rivers 
were full of fish; the air was sweet, the climate 
healthy, and above all they were in the enjoyment ot 
their Civit anp Rexicious Liserty: he therefore 
thought that it would be more becoming the gratitude 
they owed to God, if instead of a Fast at that time, 
they should appoint a THanxseivine. His advice 
was taken, and every year since there has been a 
Public ‘Thanksgiving Day in New-England. 

[Buck’s Works. 


—p>— 
A Wise Son. 

A father once said to his son, ‘‘ James, you should 
first get yourself established in a good trade, and 
then think and determine about religion.” James 
replied, ‘‘ Father, Jesus Christ advises me very dif- 
ferently: he says, ‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.?”? How many fathers differ from 


Jesus Christ in their judgment of religion and its 
importance! 











POETRY. 











Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOL HYMN. 


Assembled, Lord, within the place 
Where thou art wont to show thy face, 
Thy spirit’s influence we implore, 
While with thy truth our minds we store. 


We thank thee, Lord, for Sabbath days, 
When we may meet to sing thy praise, 
And to our Teachers dear, repeat 

What we’ve committed thro’ the week. 


Let nothing sinful now intrude, 

Which shall from our young hearts preclude 
The light reflected from thy word, 

‘To guide the youth who trust the Lord. 


Let not the seed, thus early sown, 
By unpropitious winds be blown; 
But in each heart secure a place, 
Where it may yield the fruits of grace. 


Our Teachers bless, with holy zeal, 

- Their several duties to fulfil; 
And that they guide our footsteps right, 
Gird them with heavenly armor bright. 


Let truth our stubborn wills subdue, 
And form our hearts entirely new; 
That we the bliss of those may know, 
Who early to the Saviour go. 


Then when we’ve done with things on earth, 
Made subjects of an ‘heavenly birth, 





We'll rise to dwell at thy right hand; 


A pure, a perfect, happy band. Tuera. 





